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Harmony. By Frank Waller. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 



THE EXHIBITIONS. 



v. — NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 



FIFTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION. 
(Opened March 30. Closes May 29.) 

First Notice, 

AT the Fifty-fifth Exhibition of the National Academy of Design some four hundred artists are represented 
by seven hundred and forty works. These figures are significant of a gradual change in certain 
aspects of our art. The number of exhibitors was never before so large, while the average number of 
works each contributes is less than two. As the standard of admission is now higher than formerly, a 
logical deduction from these facts leads to the conclusion that the proportion of artists meriting attention is in- 
creasing, and that far less than formerly are the Academy exhibitions loaded down with the productions of a few 
artists. The Royal Academicians are limited to eight annual examples, while two is the limit allowed to all other 
exhibitors. The time seems to have come when it would be judicious to limit the Academicians of America to 
four works and outsiders to two. When one considers the dimensions of the galleries, and the number of really 
meritorious artists desiring to exhibit there, it is unjust to allow some artists to send seven to ten works, while 
others of perhaps equal merit are limited to one or two. The democratic principle of equal rights might be 
exercised more freely in our exhibitions, without losing sight of the endeavor to elevate the standard of merit. 

When four hundred artists, many of them prominently known to the public, ask our attention to an inspection 
of the best thought and work they have been able to produce in the previous year, ordinary decency requires that 
such an exhibition should be approached with respect, and that criticism or dissent should be altogether free from 
egotism, prejudice, or flippancy. But when we further consider that into those canvases and sculptures are 
wrought the experiences, the aspirations, the sufferings, and the hopes of natures keenly alive to mjustice, and 
often moved by more than ordinary grandeur of character, it becomes proper to judge without haste, to bestow 
praise without grudging when merited, and to censure without the slightest trace of venom, temperately and kindly, 
and with reserve, for the critic himself is not all-wise and is liable to err sometimes in his judgments. 

It is, furthermore, hardly fair to estimate the works produced by a young nation wholly on their intrinsic 
merits alone. Not the least important function of art is that it interprets for us certain national traits, and a school 
of art is genuinely original exactly in proportion as it expresses the emotional life and thought of a great people 
at important stages of its existence. For this reason it is manifestly unjust to prejudge and condemn a school of 
art by comparing it with other schools whose opportunities have been far greater. Not only is it a more agreeable 
task to award praise than blame when possible, but it is simply justice to seek for successful achievement or promise, 
and not hesitate to acknowledge it when we see it. The first process the critic should undertake in exercising his 
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function as such, whether in letters or art, is to put himself in the artist's place, consider his experience and oppor- 
tunities as far as he knows them, and endeavor to see what he was seeking to utter in his efforts. Results which 
in one indicate maturity may in another be indicative of promise. It is manifestly unjust, for example, if an artist 
is deliberately a realist, altogether to condemn him because he is not an idealist, or the reverse ; or if he loves 
chiarb-oscuro and has done well in that, to grudge him credit for what he has done well because he is not also a 
colorist. 

Proceeding on this basis, the first question to inquire, on a repeated inspection of the Exhibition at the 
Academy, is whether it indicates that the fine arts in America are keeping pace with the other departments of 
intellectual progress, thus rightly interpreting national tendencies and thought; for in proportion as art is the 
outcome of native influences is it praiseworthy and enduring. We think we can honestly answer in the affirmative. 
If not in all its branches on a par with our scientific attainments, American aesthetics, as represented in this Exhi- 
bition, is in a healthy condition, indicating activity and progress. In no previous exhibition in this country have 
so many varied . influences been evident, so many branches been so evenly represented, such a variety of styles or 
such a high average of excellence been evident, notwithstanding that it includes a number of poor works. The last 
point, the high average, we desire particularly to emphasize, because there has been a tendency in some quarters 
to deny the merits of the Exhibition. It is true that there are few exceptionally brilliant or sensational works in 
this display, such as gave character to the exhibition of 1878, and lent a borrowed lustre to the poorer pictures then 
shown. It is true, also, that there are some pictures here this year so excessively bad that they seem to communi- 
cate a character to the other works beside them. But ridding our minds from such prepossessions, the fact yet 
remains that in the expression of art feeling this Exhibition occupies a prominent rank in the history of the 
National Academy. 

Leaving out of consideration those works which have no title to admission to such a place, we find that the most 
conspicuous defect of the collection, while it prevents it from giving us the high enjoyment and improvement we 
gain in the presence of the masters, is on the other hand exactly the defect we should naturally expect in the 
present stage of American intellectual progress. It is a weakness apparent as well in our literature. We mean an 
absence of earnestness, an evidence of a want of great enthusiasms, convictions, and aspirations. Hence we miss 
in the works of most of our artists, even those who are admirable technicians, that deep fervor, that profound 
seriousness, that concentration of thought, which characterizes the intellectual work of nations in the maturity of 
their powers, and urged by intense and well-formulated beliefs. We feel this defect less in our landscape art than 
in figure and marine painting and sculpture. 

But there is no cause for discouragement in this feature of the Exhibition. It simply shows that our art does 
not travel in advance of the causes which produced it. The late war and the succeeding financial distress, which 
have produced such suffering in the land, have also tended to disincline the popular taste to serious subjects 
or deep reflection. There is a craving for such diversions as will aid to throw off* the gloom that oppresses so 
many. The levity with which we may be justly accused as a people is undoubtedly due in part to an instinctive 
desire to forget the tragic events of the last twenty years. We see this exemplified in the drama ; comedies and 
farces are driving legitimate tragedy from the stage. " We have had tears enough," say the people, " in this noble 
nineteenth century, which we are told is the greatest since Adam. Great it may be, but it is no happier. . Our 
capacity for enjoying may be enlarged, but so also do we suffer more keenly. We may have no Inquisition, but 
then our faith is taken away from us ; we know not what to believe, and the problems of existence corrode our 
souls before ever we touch the boundary of the unknown hereafter. Enough, we must laugh or die. We must 
forget or despair." 

It is this uncertainty of beliefs, this recklessness born of disappointed hopes and incredible anguish, together 
with the fact that we are still an unformed race, whose various individual aims are yet unwelded into the firmness 
and definiteness of unity, which prevent, and will for a while longer prevent, our people from realizing the truly 
great art which is undoubtedly their heritage in time. 

But here and there in this Exhibition we see evidences that the earnestness we demand in a great school is 
already dawning. And for the rest, aside from such considerations, we gladly admit that the Academy Exhibition 
of 1880 offers, perhaps, the most promising average of works of art ever seen in a collection by American artists. 
Until we reach perfection, let us always be thankful when we see promise that is indorsed by healthy achievement. 
It may be justly added, also, that we have never had an exhibition which has more clearly approached the ideal 
of what such an exhibition should be, so far as regards individual expression. Various art influences may un- 
doubtedly be traced to which these paintings indirectly owe their origin, while it is no less true that there is less 
direct evidence of external influence and more spontaneity than has been common of late, even in our most 
vigorous art. Apropos of this, however, it is very interesting to observe in the works of the older exhibitors, espe- 
cially the Academicians, the power of example and competition. To our mind, of the many influences which 
tend to promote aesthetic growth, competition or a generous rivahry is one of the most important. Since it is as yet 
impossible for any one school to include in itself all the possibilities of art, there is always room for several schools 
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The Quadroon. — By George Fuller. 
From a Sketch by the Artist. 



at the same time, 
which need not in the 
least interfere with 
each other; while, 
out of the kindly 
emulation they sug- 
gest, each school is 
forced to the full ex- 
ercise of its faculties. 
When the flint and 
steel meet, the sparks 
fly which kindle the 
flame. The mischief 
that may sometimes 
result springs, not 
from emulation itself, 
but from the passions 
of narrow minds, 
which can only see 
good in one direc- 
tion, and imagine 
that one artist or 
school can give full 
utterance to all the 
moral, the intellectu- 
al, and the physical 
grandeur of the uni- 
verse. When Lionar- 
do painted his Mona 
Lisa, he came as 
near to such an im- 
possible ideal as man 
can reach, but the 
world has produced 
only one Lionardo. 

In proof of the 
foregoing observa- 
tions, we turn with 
great and growing 
pleasure to such a 
masterly work as 
Mr. George Fuller's 
Quadroon, Ameri- 
can art has produced 



few, if any, pictorial compositions which suggest more, or seem so truly to proceed from deep reflection and sym- 
pathy with the mystery of humanity. Years ago, Sylvester Judd wrote a New England story called Ma7'garet, 
Our literature has produced no typical work more powerful and original. The pathos of life in our rural districts 
is recorded there with a quaint representative power, which places this volume by the side of such exponents of 
national life and thought as the Scarlet Letter and Edwards on the Will, We are inclined to rank the 
genius of Mr. Fuller with that of the author of Margaret, With the brush he deals with subjects which Judd 
treated with the pen. In the dreamy and pathetic loveliness of the Quadroon Girl, we see not only beauty 
and artistic harmony, but sympathy with the burden which countless multitudes bear without remedy until the grave 
closes over their tragedy and others fall into their place to follow the same road, while Heaven is deaf to their cry. 
Jean Francois Millet gave expression to the same thoughts. In this artist's best works the thought and the techni- 
cal element are so nicely adjusted to each other as to mark at once the true artist. A combination so rare in our 
art deserves especial notice. 

Winslow Homer deals with similar themes, more, however, with their external aspects than with their sugges- 
tions ; and yet sometimes he strikes a minor key, as in his Visit from the Old Mistress, Homely as it is in 
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subject, the row of 
slave women rising 
to receive the stately 
lady of the plantation 
are rendered with a 
subtile felicity of po- 
sition and expression 
that invests this com- 
position with unusual 
importance. A little 
piece by the same art- 
ist, called Suf?i7ner, 
is a capital example 
of the extreme natu- 
ralness which char- 
acterizes the out-of- 
door combinations of 
landscape and figure 
in which he excels. 
A young girl is seen 
descending a rapid 
slope. If one reflects 
a moment, he shall 
realize that the ac- 
tion of such a figure 
must be very difficult 
to seize. But in Mr. 
Homer's picture this 
is so well represent- 
ed that we actually 
see the motion. He 
reaches his effects 
with a simplicity and 
suppression of details 
that almost make them 
seem like trickery. 

There is no mys- 
tery and no pathos 
in the works of Mr. 

Eastman Johnson. But as a delineator of the cheerful or picturesque aspects of American genre, he not only 
stands near the head of our art, but continues to improve in his later works both in genre and portraiture. The 
Cranberry Harvest in Nantucket, representing the lasses and laddies of that seafaring isle stealing a few delight- 
ful hours from maritime and domestic pursuits to cull the scarlet berries from the moist meadow-lands, is an 
ambitious composition of a very meritorious character. The grouping is cleverly arranged, interestingly suggestive, 
and harmoniously introduced into the well-painted landscape. The Reprimand is, however, a picture not only 
of more general attraction, but in the character of the stern old grandfather, and the haughty imperious beauty of 
the high-spirited girl who turns away from him with a rebellious posture suggesting the possible dangers to which 
her temper is urging, we see a work offering the artist greater opportunity, of which he has availed himself with a 
force that he has rarely equalled before. 

In altogether different a vein is Mr. J. G. Brown's A Thrilling Moment, A row of city urchins fishing from 
a wharf is seen aroused to the last pitch of boyish excitement by the efforts of one of their number to land a fish, 
which is made difficult by the entangling of lines. This appears to us to be one of the most successful of Mr. 
Brown's recent efforts. He has evidently made a life-long study of the question of small boys and their importance 
as upholders of the social system of this great republic. A careful draughtsman, a forcible delineator, a shrewd 
observer of the nature of his subjects, and combining with these traits art qualities of considerable merit, we wish 
we could feel more that sense of reality before his pictures which we miss in the spick and span newness and 
cleanliness of the gamins immortalized by his brush. Everybody knows the little rascals never touch fresh water 
except when they wade barefooted in a mud-puddle; why not represent them as they look? The Longshore- 




Into the Sea. — By A. F. Bellows. 
From a Sketch by the Artist. 
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men's Noon is on the whole a more successful work by 
Mr. Brown, as regards the grouping of the figures. 

hito the Sea is a painting by Mr. Bellows, which 
occupies a prominent position, and arrests our attention 
by the boldness and simplicity of the design. It may be 
unknown to some that this artist began his career as a 
figure-painter, and won a prize as such at the Academy of 
Antwerp. Afterwards he devoted himself successfully, as 
every one knows, to landscape art. But within a year or 
two he has been returning to his first choice. In these 
later efforts in genre by Mr. Bellows, we have sometimes 
failed to see the qualities essential to make them artisti- 
cally interesting. They have been, in the slang of the 
studios, too " sweet " or vapid, and the types represented 
have been of a sameness that has rather cloyed. But in 
the work now at the Academy we see an effort at emanci- 
pation from these mannerisms, which gives a highly inter- 
esting turn to his art, since it is seldom, after maturing his 
powers, that a painter is able to command himself suffi- 
ciently to succeed in a new department. The perspective 
of the water does not appear quite correct, but in view of 
the good flesh-painting of this composition, and the gen- 
erally agreeable result reached as compared with previous 
efforts of a similar kind, we feel that Mr. Bellows has 
stolen a march on some of his colleagues by this new 
departure. 

Among the numerous genre pictures of the present 
Exhibition, a number of works by Alfred Kappes merit 
attention, not only for actual results reached, but also for 
the steady improvement they indicate. Mr. Kappes^s art 
is still somewhat crude. He is scarcely yet master of the 
power of expressing what he is after ; there is a lack of 
refinement too often evident in his method. But we like 
his compositions because they show reserve force, steady progress, and a sincere and earnest content with the 
homely every-day subjects at our own doors. As Antaeus gained strength every time he touched the earth, so the 
artist who draws inspiration from his own country is moved by the most enduring impulse. Nor is this artist satis- 
fied wholly with the external aspects of his subjects, but in the occasional suggestions of humor or pathos we note 
an attempt to interpret character. The painting grotesquely called Sirens is an example of this trait, represent- 
ing a group of rude market-women, fluffy in form and variegated in complexion. Autuitin, of which a sketch is 
given here, is a hearty, honest piece of painting. But we look with confidence to Mr. Kappes for much better work 
than any he has yet achieved. 

Where the Two Paths meet^ by J. W. Champney, is an idyllic composition, representing a pair of rustic 
lovers approaching an important crisis in their lives. The values are well rendered in this picture, and the pose of 
the figures is graceful and attractive. But we feel that the artist has scarcely done justice to his abilities in this 
composition. There is a certain thinness of color, an unreality, that interferes with the complete success of a poet- 
ically conceived design. The black line that separates the youth from the landscape we know is employed by 
some men of note abroad ; but we prefer to agree with Stuart, that there are no lines in nature, the word line being 
a conventional term used to distinguish the point of separation between lights and darks and colors. A few ener- 
getic strokes would probably give the picture greatly added interest and character. 

Among a number of compositions by Mr. H. A. Loop, we note a semi-classical female figure called At the 
Spring, It belongs to a class of ideal pieces painted by Mr. Loop within the last two years, of which his CEnone 
seems the best. In the present work the execution is agreeable, and the flesh tints tender, while the drawing lacks 
strength, and the motif shows a pleasant fancy rather than a powerful imagination. 

The variety and individuality of styles in this Exhibition is shown once more by such strong pictures as Mr. F. 
R. Mayer's vigorously painted Trappisty in cowl and serge, and Mr. Maynard's Fantasia^ a dainty ideal head, 
belonging to a class of subject which this artist sometimes treats very happily. The lady with a guitar, called the 
Musician^ is another composition by him which combines some excellent qualities. A painting called Portraits 
is also attributed to Mr. Maynard ; but as the catalogue, an extraordinary document for such an institution, is full 




Autumn.^- By Alfred Kappes. 
From a Sketch by the Artist. 




A BASHI-BAZOUK. 

BY F. D. MILLET. 

Koyal Academy, 1S79. — National Academy of Design, 1850. 

(Reproduced from "The London Graphic") 
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of errors, we are quite willing to believe 
that this picture has been credited to 
him by mistake. Mr. Story, again, 
leads us to another train of thought by 
a child group, called Knitting, The 
composition is one that must neces- 
sarily be popular, but the head of the 
little girl seems to be too large. As 
regards artistic merit, A Cape Ann 
J^is/ic?'?na7z, by the same artist, is more 
satisfactory. The color is somewhat 
crude, but it is nevertheless a vigorous 
piece of work, suggestive of the salt 
seas that have grimed the old man's 
seamed features and homy fists. 

Mr. Dielman's painting of a street 
gamin is one of the best bits of genre 
we have seen for some time. Like 
most American works of the kind, it 
does not soar high ; but this street 
Arab, lighting his cigarette, is full of 
character, while, as regards the techni- 
cal jDart of the picture, we find a clev- 
erness and independence which show 
that the artist has profited by foreign 
study without sacrificing his own iden- 
tity, as so many do who go abroad. 

Strictly Confidential^ by Mr. T. 
W. Wood, is a characteristic representa- 
tion of two gossips in a New England 
farm-house, confidentially dissecting 
the character of one of their neighbors. 
The color, however, detracts somewhat 
from an otherwise meritorious composition. It is garish, and might well be mellowed with grays and middle tints 
without fear of losing any of the other good qualities of this artist's style. 

It js a long step from a New England kitchen to a hostelry at Algiers, as seen in Mr. Sartain's A ^uiet Mo- 
ment, and a still greater distance intervenes between the respective styles of the two artists who painted these 
pictures. Mr. Sartain is an avowed disciple of the French school, as represented by Bonnat and by G^rome. This 
may seem an odd statement at first, in view of the difference in the methods of these two men ; but it is neverthe- 
less true that Mr. Sartain inclines to the former, while the influences of the latter can also be traced in his pictures. 
At the same time, Mr. Sartain has now been long enough in this country to assert his own individuality, and 
strongly as he reminds us of the present art tendencies in France, there is yet in his recent works a decided per- 
sonal vein that gives him the right to be considered a man of genius. A slow worker, a careful draughtsman, 
conscientious in the observation of details and character, he yet has a certain masterful way of concentrating his 
effort on one dominating thought, which gives importance to his works. An excellent example of these qualities is 
seen in the picture under consideration. While it can hardly be called popular in treatment or subject, yet its 
unquestioned merits, from the artistic point of view, render it one of the notable pictures of this Exhibition. 

Altogether different is the effective painting by Mr. Frank D. Millet, although, like Mr. Sartain, he has drawn his 
inspiration from Oriental life. In the Bashi Bazouk, or Turkish guerilla, Mr. Millet has given us a clever remi- 
niscence of his experiences as correspondent in the late Russo-Turkish war. It is a very forcible and effective 
painting, so far as relates to details of costume and color, while in style it suggests no one school. It is superior 
to many similar subjects by Gerome. Its one defect seems to be a certain lack of character in the face. We 
should like to see more of the "lurking devil in his eye." He is too civilized, and is evidently the "mildest-man- 
nered man that ever scuttled ship or cut a throat." ^ 

Still another order of subject demands our attention in a quiet pastoral scene, entitled Harmony, and painted 

i The accompanying illustration is given simply as a memorandum of the subject of the picture, not by any means as a 
specimen of wood-engraving. This remark applies also to Mr. Sargent's Carolus Durand, Both illustrations are unsatisfactory 
attempts at reproducing wood-cuts by the phototype process. — Editor. 




A Quiet Moment. — By William Sartain. 
From a Sketch by the Artist. 
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Portrait of Samuel Russell, Esq. — By F. P. Vinton. 
From a Sketch by the Artist. 



by Mr. Waller. Although the 
idea is not altogether fresh, it 
would be unjust to deny to 
it original force and imagi- 
nation. For the rest, this 
modest but pleasing effort, 
which is evidently a close 
study from nature, is carefully 
drawn and painted, while the 
accessories are given with a 
feeling that reminds us of 
Theocritus. 

The Exhibition contains 
several portraits which are 
extraordinarily bad, but the 
effect they produce is happily 
modified by a number of im- 
portant works, such as Mr. 
Douglas Volk's In the Studio, 
which is clever in the arrange- 
ment of the masses and the 
position of the lady who is so 
agreeably portrayed here. Mr. 
J. Alden Weir appears to less 
advantage than usual in the 
likeness of a gentleman, in 
which his subde method of 
suggesting character is exem- 
plified, but carried to excess. 
Mr. Beckwith's portrait of a 
lady in a riding-habit is simple 
and effective, painted with 
care, and firmly drawn. The 
voluptuous head and bust of 
a lady, entitled Under the 
Lilies, is also a good piece 
of flesh painting. Mr. Nie- 
mayer's Where, evidently a 
portrait under an ideal title, is 
likewise pleasingly rendered. . 

Boston, among a number 
of able contributions, sends two 
excellent portraits in strongly 
contrasted styles, by two of 
her most conspicuous painters. 
The Portrait of a Lady, by 
Mr. Benjamin Porter, is a good 



example of the felicitous manner in which this artist represents gracefully posed ladies, and of the skill with which 
he reproduces the texture and color of the accessory satins and velvets. We do not look for any striking originality 
in Mr. Porter's works, as in a painting by Stuart, or serious attempts at analysis of character, as with Velasquez. 
He is content to make a pleasing and artistic whole, but does it so well sometimes as almost to merit being called 
the Thomas Lawrence of America. There was a time when it was reasonable to doubt whether Mr. Vinton had 
sufficient independence to emancipate himself from influences which he extravagantly admired, and to give ade- 
quate expression to the abilities of which he seemed possessed. But when he painted the portrait of Mr. Appleton, 
last year, that fear was dispelled. There was no longer question regarding the vigor of his intellectual individuality. 
At the same time, the almost brutal force with which the physical traits were represented in that portrait, while the 
intellectual traits were relegated to a second place, made one feel that he had yet some steps to travel before his 
rank as an artist could be .determined. But in the remarkable portrait of Mr. Russell, now in the Academy, Mr. 
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Vinton displays marked progress over his 
previous efforts. There is more refine- 
ment in the handling, without loss of force, 
while he makes a successful attempt to 
give us those shades of character which 
elude the superficial eye. There is, how- 
ever, a chalkiness perceptible in the color 
of the head, which slightly detracts from 
an otherwise excellent piece of work. 

Among a number of paintings by the 
President of the Academy, the vigorous 
portrait of General Dix calls for especial 
comment. It is not often that an artist 
who has passed the meridian of life im- 
proves in style ; but that is exactly what 
we see in Mr. Huntington's later por- 
traits. Among the veterans of American 
art, we must not forget to mention Mr. 
Robert W. Weir, whose annual contribu- 
tions to the exhibitions show that he still 
continues to follow his chosen profession 
at a time of Hfe when most men fold their 
hands to rest. Mr. Page contributes a 
suggestive portrait of General Grant, and 
several other canvases. But as they are 
not recent, and have been seen before, it 
is not incumbent upon us to examine 
them in detail. 

Speaking of our older artists, it must 
be said, however, that the hanging com- 
mittee would have done a kindness to 
some of them if they had excluded their 
paintings, as they can only serve to im- 
pair the impression made by their earlier 

, , 1 J ^ r i. u Nymph and Tigers. — By A. H. Thayer. 

work, and would not for a moment have 

merited consideration had they not been ^^°^ ^ S^^^^" ^^ ^"^ ^^^^'^• 

painted by Academicians. The Academy, ^^^^^^^ °^ ^"'^'^^^^^ ^'^^^^^- ^^'' p* ''"^ 

as organized at present, is heavily handicapped by carrying artists whose career was practically ended years ago, 

but who continue on the rolls, and interfere with greatly needed reforms in its administration. It is unnecessary 

to say that these apparently ungracious remarks are made most reluctantly. But they simply contain the statement 

of a law of life which it is beyond our power to evade. 

S. G. W. Benjamin. 




HEAD OF A CHILD. 

Painted by Jean Baptiste Greuze. Etched by E. Forberg. 

[REUZE may in a measure be called the Rousseau of French painters. Reacting against the tendencies 

of his time, he endeavored to make art the exponent of nature, innocence, and virtue. But he was 

not entirely successful in his endeavors, for his nature and innocence smack of coquetry, and his 

virtue exhibits itself in a theatrical pose. This is evident even in the charming Head of a Child, 

herewith published, the original of which belongs to the Academic Gallery at Vienna. Greuze can be studied 

more readily in the United States than almost any other painter of the past. The Museum at Boston has three of 

his pictures, one, the Chafeau Blanc, especially beautiful ; the Museum at New York has one (etched by Jacque- 

mart, and reproduced in Harper's Monthly for May, 1880) ; and in the catalogue of the collection belonging to 

the New York Historical Society his name occurs six times. 

S. R. K. 




